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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Obligation morale et idealisme. Par G. Lefevre, professeur de 
philosophie au lycee de Laon. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1894. — pp. 157. 

The aim of this work is to show that moral obligation and idealism are 
inseparable. No appeal is made to any who do not accept either one or 
the other ; but the attempt is made to prove that if either be granted, the 
other must follow. The authority of duty is not assured unless everything 
can be reduced to thought ; and reciprocally, certitude is guaranteed only by 
the entire intelligibility of things, and idealism involves duty. The two 
parts into which the work is divided discuss, respectively, these two proposi- 
tions. In Part I (chapters III— IX), which aims to show that duty depends 
upon idealism, the argument, summarized for the most part in the author's 
own words, runs as follows : 

Man asks himself not simply, What am I to become? as might be asked 
of things, but What shall I do ? That is, What kind of being shall I 
choose for myself? Man thus regards himself not simply as a spectator, 
but, in a measure, as the master of his destiny. Now, as formerly, the 
mass of mankind believe that they are capable of acting, that their actions 
imply preference, choice, and that their choice supposes the notion of 
that which is of greater and less worth, a distinction between that which 
is to be done and that which is not to be done, — in a word, a distinction 
between good and evil. No further attempt is made to justify this distinc- 
tion of good and evil ; but starting from the fact of obligation and duty, 
which rests upon this distinction, the author aims to show that outside of 
an idealistic metaphysics this fact is inexplicable, and that its existence is 
irreconcilable with every other philosophy. We cannot prove moral obliga- 
tion, but, on the other hand, it never has been and never can be proved that 
there is no moral obligation. Experience may not be able to establish the 
validity of duty, but it is certainly unable to refute it. If it is said that duty 
is an illusion established by the experience of the past, how can we be sure 
that the experience of the present is a more trustworthy criterion by which 
we may pronounce this product of the past an illusion ? The adversaries 
of duty can speak only for themselves. Nothing can prove to them that 
there are not other beings for whom duty exists and possesses a sacred 
character, or in fact that they themselves may not become such beings 
some day. Not until we knew all facts could experience (the knowledge 
of facts) disprove the existence of duty. Were duty, in fact, shown to 
be incompatible with all that we know, and irreconcilable with the order of 
things thus far revealed in our experience, still we might regard it as the 
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idea of an order of things to come, the representation of a new regime, for 
which all the rest is only a preparation. Such considerations may be pre- 
sented in opposition to those who attempt to deny duty on the ground of 
facts. 

We cannot by empirical methods discover either the end of conduct or 
the means of reaching it. We may seek pleasure, but nothing can show us 
that we are under obligation so to do. We may seek happiness, but with- 
out absolute knowledge we cannot know what the real outcome of our acts 
may be. Education and the influence of the past may have established in 
us the habit of working for the good of others, and we may find great joy in 
so doing. If, with such habits established, we desire the good of others, we 
are but seeking our own satisfaction. Our altruism is only a type of egoism ; 
and should an adventurous individual, determine to resist these habits of 
the race, no valid reason could be brought against it. We have no proof 
of the infallibility of hereditary or acquired tendencies. Whatever end be 
chosen, by the very fact that we ask experience to determine it for us, the 
obligation imposed will never be justified. No mere equilibrium can ever 
satisfy us — we must make progress. But progress implies a determined 
end, and this experience and observation can never give us. The real march 
of things, and hence the distinction of good and evil, can be known only by 
an a priori principle. 

An a priori principle, corresponding to an order of things external to us, 
could not regulate our conduct even if we possessed a complete science and 
omnipotence besides. The Divine Will itself can dictate to us our duty only 
if we know for a certainty what God exacts. He must not disavow by a new 
decree the order given in the past. God must in a sense be subject to the 
law of our reasonable determinations. It is necessary that He be bound by 
His promises, and that the moral law have no less power over Him than over 
us. In short, between God and ourselves there must be no essential differ- 
ence. The Will can draw its rule of conduct only from itself. It cannot 
receive the law from anything foreign to it. Outside of the autonomy of the 
rational will there is no foundation for moral obligation — the will must be 
stable. To act is to continue, even in the accomplishment of the act, to be 
that which one was at the moment of undertaking it. To admit duty is 
then to declare that we are, that our existence is not moving, but stable ; it 
is even, to take the words in their rigorous sense, to affirm that we are abso- 
lute. Our autonomy is guaranteed only if there is nothing outside of our- 
selves, and we are able in our own thought to attain to the last depth of 
reality. If we are environed by the unknown, if our own being is a mystery 
for us, what becomes of the independence of this being, and of the direction 
of the will by itself ? What becomes of the moral obligation inseparable 
from this autonomy ? The question is, whether in submitting to the law 
reached by the rational will we are obeying our own proper nature. If there 
are unknowable things in themselves, then there may be an antagonism, not 
only between the external and ourselves, but also between the unknown depths 
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of our being and the duty which is, after all, only on the surface. Who knows 
if to be truly ourselves we ought not to avoid as much as possible the life of 
consciousness and purposive action, repudiating an attitude which has 
appeared to us good thus far only because we have misunderstood our true 
character? If any part whatever of ourselves remains in darkness perhaps 
it is the most lasting, the most fully ours, — to speak absolutely, the best. It 
would then be folly to sacrifice the real to the appearance and the substance 
to the phenomenon. If our thought is limited to a mere surface knowledge 
of things we shall never have anything but an illusion of existence. Our will 
will be only a word, for it exists only on the condition that it belongs to itself, 
does not receive being from without, and, in short, has no other author than 
itself. If there be anything whatever irreducible to thought we are menaced 
by a total change at each moment. If one does not consider the rational 
will as the principle to which all reduces itself, one submits it to unforeseen 
influences, and strikes a mortal blow at moral obligation. On the doctrine 
of Substances the autonomy of the will cannot be established, and without 
this there is no foundation for morality. If one denies the power to reach 
in thought the depth of being, with science and certainty vanishes morality. 
Let us renounce, then, things-in-themselves, and at the same time acknowl- 
edge that without the real unity and identity of spirit directly seen by reflec- 
tion, there would be neither representation, nor existence, nor action. At 
the root of all that is, is found the inexpugnable activity of thought. The 
autonomy of our being, and the hegemony of thought, are implied in morality. 
If duty exists, thought alone is the ultimate principle of all existence. 

But if we grant that this argument is valid, and admit that, if there is duty, 
the world must be fundamentally intelligible, does it follow that the universe 
is of the nature of spirit ? The author seems to make the tacit assumption 
that, if intelligible, it is therefore an intelligence. Certainly this is not imme- 
diately obvious. It can be shown only by considerable argument, if at all, 
that the knowable is necessarily a knower, that the object of thought must 
perforce be subject of thought. Another criticism may be made on this half 
of the work. In the last chapter of Part I a passage of several pages is 
devoted to showing that the autonomous will, the truly moral will, must be 
a will that wills itself. But what morality is there in an everlasting reasser- 
tion of self-identity ? Grant the difficulty of conceiving the moral will 
willing anything independent of itself, we must still ask if there is any 
morality, or in fact conduct of any sort, in will merely willing itself ? 

In Part II (chapters X-XIV) the author sets out to prove that idealism 
involves duty, but most of the space is taken up with arguments to show that 
certitude depends upon idealism. When this matter is finally settled, the 
main question is very briefly argued. The argument does not seem to me 
very clear, and, if I understand it, it is far from conclusive. It amounts to 
saying, as nearly as I can make out, that thought is possible, therefore we ought 
to think. We may well admit the converse of this, which was argued in 
Part I, that unless we can think and know, there is no meaning in conscious 
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effort, and still fail to see how the possibility of thought necessitates the duty 
of thought. In short, our author seems to me to have been much more suc- 
cessful in the first half of his work in showing that duty implies truth, than 
he has been in the latter half in showing that truth implies duty. Clearness 
and vigor of style, and the close limitation of the discussion to the problems 
proposed, are admirable features of the work. There is not, however, a 
reference to a single philosophical writer from beginning to end. 

F. C. French. 



Inductive Logic. By John Grier Hibben, Assistant Professor of 
Logic in Princeton University. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1896. — pp. xiii, 345. 

This is one of the Logics which refuses to devote itself to solemn trifling 
over propositions and syllogisms dealing with the mortality of Socrates and 
the elemental nature of iron, but endeavors to give a philosophical theory 
of the procedure of thought in the face of the actual problems which the 
world presents to it. It is a distinct merit of the book that it begins by 
explaining the nature of Inference. If Logic is the science of thought, it 
is surely necessary to make clear, at the outset of any treatment of the sub- 
ject, what is signified by thinking, — what results it aims at, and under what 
general conditions those aims can be realized. The doctrine which the 
author teaches in his first chapter would, I think, be accepted by every one 
at the present time, and his statement of it is simple and admirable. My 
own judgment is that even more space might profitably be devoted to mak- 
ing still clearer the structure of knowledge, and the nature of the thinking 
process. And it would be well, I think, to keep the general theory thus 
reached more explicitly in view throughout the work than Professor Hibben 
has done. That is, the theory should be applied to the various scientific 
methods described, so that they may be seen to be simply means for the 
fulfilment of the conditions previously laid down as necessary to the 
attainment of knowledge. 

In the second chapter it is shown, as a direct result of the author's theory, 
that Induction and Deduction are not mutually exclusive processes, but neces- 
sarily go hand in hand. That teaching would, perhaps, have received addi- 
tional emphasis, if the author had seen fit to treat of these two processes in 
the same work. There would then have been less danger of any one sup- 
posing that he had separated what God had joined together. The very 
term ' Inductive Logic ' suggests that there is also a ' Deductive Logic,' 
dealing with a totally different kind of thinking. However, it is very 
ungracious to look a gift horse in the mouth. Let us be thankful for the 
treatment of Induction which Professor Hibben has given us. 

There are three methods of inductive research laid down in chapter IV, 
— Enumeration, Comparison or Analogy, and Scientific Analysis or Search 



